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le vast pilots du Cbamp-de-Mars serait trop etroit 
pour contend la foulo dos curioux. " 

M. EscTOnsR. 

[Translation.] 

Tub Chickerinq Pianos.— Tho public Is be- 
ginning (o bo greatly attracted by the musical 
Instruments in the Paris Exposition Universale. 
This department of the Exposition, both European 
and American, is of the richest and most attrac- 
tive character, aud is one which should naturally 
excite tho curiosity of visitors. We propose to 
examine in detail, tho several departments which 
have so close an affinity to the line arts. But, at 
present, wo will only relate an incident which 
occurred in the American section on Wednesday 
last, aud which produced a most lively sensa- 
tion. 

Near four o'clock in the afternoon, a time when 
but|fow people were present, we assisted at an 
improvised concert, which was of so attractive a 
character as to arrest the promenaders and con- 
vert them into listeners, the crowd becoming 
larger minute by minute. The concert was pro- 
longed for nearly two hours, to the great delight 
ol the auditors, who were charmed by the mar- 
vellous execution of the orttsts and the admirable 
sonority of the instruments ot the Messrs. Chick- 
ering, the most celebrated manufacturers of the 
United States of America. It will only be neces- 
sary to mention the performers, to imagine the 
eflects produced by them. They were Mme. Es- 
cudicr-Kastner and M. Theodore Ritter. We 
confess, without any hesitation, that wo did not 
expect to find from America such pcrfectiou in 
the mechanism ami manufacture' of the piano as 
we have found in these particular instruments, 
having formed our judgment from our observa- 
tions ot other pianos coming from the United 
States. It is very certain, that in the building up 
ot* their establishment the Messrs.' Chickering 
havo borrowed nothing either from the English, 
the French, or the Germans, or iroin any other 
European nation. Their Housj is essentially 
American, and directed by born Americans, the 
Messrs Chlckciing; tho workmen are Americans, 
and all ihe machinery is of American invention. 
In this respect they stand alone, for thero are in 
the United States section of the Exposition other 
instruments, In tho same style, whose origin is 
osrcntlally European. 

Before referring again to the concert, wo will 
speak of tho Interior construction of these pianos, 
which created so lively an enthusiasm among the 
groups of artists surrounding the two executants. 
One of tho novelties of this construction is an 
entire iron frame, the use of which is ontircly 
unknown here. The honor of this valuable in 
vention belongs entirely to Messrs. Chickering, 
who hove never taken a pateut oat for it, but 
have generously allowed the use of it to tho other 
piano manufacturers in America. Tho principal 
effects of tho entire iron frame arc, to give to the 
instrument the necessary sol'dity to resist the 
seveie changes of temperature of the American 
climate, aud to produce that "singing tone," 
which the most celebrated artists havo admired, 
and attested to, in numberless letters addressed- 
to the Messrs. Chickering. 

We will not expatiate farther, to-day, on the 



merits of these magnificent productions of Amer- 
ican manufacture; we will only say, that having 
seen and heard all the other pianos exhibited in 
the same section, wo believe that those made by 
the Messrs. Chickering can defy all comparison. 
The Improvised concert, of which wo have spoken, 
hos given a force to this opinion which places it 
entirely beyond dispute. 

The following is the programme in tho order in 
which It was performed: 

Pantalsie sur Rigoleilo, par Th. Ritter; 

Fantaisie de Thalberg, par Mme. Escudler; 

Duo pour deux pianos, sur le Songe cFuiie mitt 
(Feie, de Mendelssohn, par Mme. Escudier et Th. 
Ritter; 

Une marche ct le Courrier, par Th. Ritter; 

Le Feu Follet, de Kuhe, et le Torrent, de L. 
Lacombo, par Mme. Escudler. 

Tho effect produced by the two eminent virtu- 
osos, it is impossible to describe. Under their 
fingers the pianos of Messrs. Chickering assumed 
the proportion of a complete orchestra, and we 
wouWsay with the journal la France, which has 
given an account of this remarkable incident, 
" that if similar concerts were given everyday 
at the Exposition Universale, the vast palaco of 
the Champ-de-Mars would be too small to contain 
the eager crowd of listeners." 



BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

After the close of a season, which from various 
causes was not as successful as its predecessors, 
a meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
the Academy of Music, at which the popular and 
efficient gcntleman.Mr. Luther B. Wyman, presid- 
ed. The following pertiaent address, which 
contains some excellent practical suggestions, 
was delivered to tho Board, by Piofessor Ferdin- 
and : 

" Gentlemen :— If you will do mo the honor to 
listen kindly and with impartiality to a few 
thoughts, andgivome ample latitude to developc 
the causes which have made oar Philharmonic 
Concerts not only less prosperous, but also some- 
what unpopular in these latter years, I will try to 
contribute my feeble share to the reorganization 
your society needs for the coming season. Now, 
bow came it, that in thcmidst of such an educa- 
ted and refined circle, as theono representing the 
Brooklyn music-loving community, our Philhar- 
monic Concerts did not rise to the highest pinna- 
cle of this sublime and beautiful art? Simply, 
because the spirit iu which you conducted it, and 
by which you made tho by-laws, was not in har- 
mony with the noble cause itself! Wis it the 
fault of those who were tie leading members and 
directors of the society? No: at le.ist not indi- 
vidually, for we could not have had' a better 
President than our Kiost respected Luther B. 
Wyman; neither could we have better filed the 
the offices of our worthy Treasurer and Secretary, 
etc., etc Then was it tho fault of oar active 
members? Ot an orchestra second to none? No: 
much less: they as well as their several leaders 
represented most worthily our noble art. 

" Then what are the reasons that tho subscrip- 
tion lWt was during tho later years constantly on 
the decrease? Simply because you had adopted 
a wrong platform, you had laid the temple of the 
Muses on the same foundation as that on which 
you govern and build up your mercantile estab- 



lishments I You pu f Pegasus before the plough 
instead of putting him before the chariot of 
Apollo, and— you found that tho noblo animal, 
the noble horse of the Moses " woull not draw." 
Not ovon common labor should be the mercy of 
capital, much less (he arts and tho artists; money 
must bow to talent, not talent to ; money. Our. 
noble art of music is as old as creation. Love 
and harmony are the first laws of God, and their 
beautiful and inspiring effects can only bo felt 
when going hand iu hand with justice and equal- 
ity. The raya of the sun warm and give cheer- 
fulness to everybody/so beauty, symmetry and 
harmony, the arts, I mean, must be at the roach 
of everybody, and how truly should it be so here, 
in this great and glorious Republic I 

"Well then, gentlemen, your reserved seats, 
your high prices of subscription, the spirit of ex- 
clustveness, not in harmony with the noble cause, 
your privileges granted to some and not to others, 
and, -last not least, the secondary position you 
gave to tho active members, the performing ar- 
tists, who in reality aro the creators of the sub- 
lime treat you enjoy and ought to be the first on 
the list and not the last, for you give them "only 
money," while they are giving you talent and 
electrifying inaugurations of Genius. I say, these . 
are the reasons of tho unprosperous and unpopu- 
lar state of affairs ot our Philharmonic Society. 
This ia not only the sincere conviction of your 
humble servant, but it is also the expression of 
Voxpoptdi— our master of all. 

' ' Here we have then the causes ot our half-filled 
houses; and now allow me, gentlemen, to propose 
a radical remedy tor it. 

"First, No more reserved seats. It may be 
agreeable to some, but it is certainly unpopular 
wilii the majority', arid hot in'that spirit of har- 
mony and equality which should be the leading 
principle of a Philharmonic Society. 

"Second, Fix the subscription at the unitorm 
and minimum price of six dollars, which will give 
you crowded houses and popularity, and will also, 
allow you to omit and do away with the humilia- 
ting deduction to professional members, in giving 
the same rights and privileges. 

"Third, Grant to the active members, the per- 
forming artists, not only their due honors, but 
also a share of tho pecuniary benefits of the So- 
ciety, equally divided among them at the,eod of 
each season aud after deduction of a reasonable 
fund for reserve. 

"Finally, Let the spirit of love, harmony and 
equality be. the leading spirit of your direction, 
and the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn will be 
popular, prosperous, and rise to the highest pin- 
nacle of the temple of our noble art." 



Mr. Gustavus Geary.— This talented artist 
and populir gentleman has left this city, where 
he has been long so lavorably known, to make 
his permanent residence in Chicago, the most en- 
terprising aud liberal city in the West The 
musical world of that city will find Mr. Gustavus 
Geary an invaluable addition to Is strength, not 
only as teacher but as an artist. Mr. Geary comes 
from, an historical family ia music. His father 
and grandfather were eminent musicians, and his 
grand uncle, T. A. Geary, will always be known 
by his famous Glees, among which are "The 
glasses sparkle on the board" and "Wine, wine, 
thou art divine. At six years cf age Mr. Geary 
gained, in a-trialof skill against 190 boys, a va- 
cancy in Christ Church Cathedral Dublin, as boy 
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chorister. It was a great point to gain, as Christ 
Church was the recognized school of music for 
Ireland, and the position (there were only six 
"Apprentices") carried the privilege of a thor-. 
ough classical and musical education, and gave 
to the parents fifty pounds a year for the boy's 
support. He remained in the Cathedral until he 
was sixteen yeara old. After two years his beau- 
tiful treble voice was replaced by a spendid tenor 
voice, which he commenced studying assiduously 
—a study which was only Interrupted by his mar- 
riage with Miss Hodges, the daughter of an em- 
inent publisher, with whom he received a consid- 
erable fortune. Afterwards he went to Italy by 
the advice of his friend Balle to study singing 
with the celebrated teacher Lauri Rossi, remain- 
ing in Italy for four years, when he returned to 
his native city Dublin, where he received at once 
the appointments of Tenor and Vicar-choral at 
the two Cathedrals, Christ-Church and St. Pat- 
ricks, at a salary ot live hundred pounds a year. 
He also became tenor bt the Trinity College 
Choir. - 

His reputation as a singer having reached Lon- 
don, he was engaged for an entire season in'that 
city, to sing at the Wednesday Popular Concerts, 
and at the National' Concerts, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where Sini3 Reeves, Formes and 
many other celebrities appeared. He was very 
popular, and received the highest enconiums ot 
the Press. He then made a tour through Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, giving his enter- 
tainment called "Vocal Recitals" over 500 
nights. 

In 1860 Mr. Geary, came to America and gave 
the same Lecture with great success for over fifty 
nights at Mozart Hall and at Winter Garden, boih 
of which celebrated establishments are now 
burned down. 

Since that time he has given many large con- 
certs himself, and has sung at roost of t!:e prin- 
cipal concerts, at the same time being recognized 
as one of our leading teachers. We congratulate 
our friends in Chicago upon the advent of Mr. 
Gus.avus Geary in their city, and commend him 
as an artist and teacher worthy of their confidence 
and esteem. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



The Japanese have created, and deservedly, 
a decided sensation— their jugglery is c'.ever, 
their balancing wonderful, their " All Right " in- 
describable, and their success unbounded. 

AVith all these things, the Japanese should be 
happy; the only thing needed to complete their 
sublunary bliss is an a'dermanlc dinner. This 
would serve two ends: the Japanese would have 
an opportunity to witness the munificence of New 
York, and the Aldermen would have an oppor- 
tunity to lay in a new stock of gloves. 

By all meaps let us have on Aliermanic-Japan- 
ese-Juggler dinner. 

The Worrell Sisters are meeting with great 
success in their experiment at the New York 
Theatre. The scene presented on the opening 
night was brilliant in the extreme, the audience 
were uproarious, bouquets were innumerable, and 
Jennie was more than usually jolly. "Alad- 
din " and " Cinderella " have been performed all 
throughout the week, and, judging from present 
appearances, are apt to run for week or two 
more. 

John Brougham has been playing a short en- 
gagement at the^ Olympic, commencing Monday 
and ending this evening. ' ' O'DonnelPs Mission" 
has been the main attraction, and John's speeches 
the principal feature. Next week there is some 
slight hope ot-" Treasure Trove" being produced ; 
rumor has at length opened her lips, and imputes 
great gorgeousness oi scenery to the new play. 

Shuqge. 



Jaj.an is an empire in the eastern part of Asia. 
Japan is the residence of the Tycoon. It is also 
the residence of Hamaikarl Sadakichi. The Ty- 
coon is the ruler of Japan. Hamaikari Sadakichi 
is the chief of the troups of Japanese Jugglers 
now performing at the Academy of Music. ° 

To say that Hamaikari Sadakichi is a' clever 
acrobat would be stating the case wildly— he is 
immense, wonderful, bewildering. But even his 
s'ull lades into comparative insignificance when 
compared to that of Hamaikari Mikishi, playfully 
known as " All Right." On Mo:iday evening this 
little urchin walked into the affections of one of 
the largest audiences ever assembled withiri the 
walls of the new Academy with the greatest non- 
chalance; and whether he seated himself upon a 
tub, ladder, or bamboo-pole, he was invariably 
" all right," to say nothing of the "all Tightness" 
of his descent from the dome to 'the parquette of 
the theatre. 



PERSONAL REMINISENCES OP LABLACHE. 



We pass over voyages, and passports, and 
custom-house3, and other botherations, which do 
not fill so many pages of our present wise econo- 
mist of time, as i3 usual with his fellow tour-wri- 
ters; and come at once to Naples, and a man 
much esteemed by us all. Mr. Gardiner says : 

"In the afternoon, we set off to pay a visit to 
Lablache, who lias a villa on the promontory of 
l'osilippo — the headland I spoke of on entering 
the Bay of Naples. He resided Lere as a private 
gentleman, ' upon the very spot where Boccaccio 
resolved to dedicate his life to the Muses.' We 
were presently introduced to the family party, 
who seem to live in a stale of superior enjoyment 
oii this their Mount Olympus. With him was his 
eldest son, M. P. Lablache, a barytone singer, 
well known in all the Europoan cities; but there 
is but one Lablache, the Papa di Canlati-the 
Pope of all singers. He shook me cordially by 
the hand when 1 brought to Lis recollection his 
being at Leicester with the Duke of Brunswick, 
at which he heartily laughed, for the carriage 
broke down, and he crawled out at ono of the 
windows. As I stood before him I thought with- 
in myself what a monster. I seemed to dwindle 
into a imp, and involuntarily said, 'However great, 
Sir, you are as an actor, in person you are still 
more extraordinary as aTnan.' What a chest he 
has 1 and how neatly he walks ! In size he is the 
largest man I ever oeheld, next to my townsman 
Lamb- rt. On this beautiful spot he is really now 
enjoying the otium cum ckgnitate, I learnt that 
he made his first appearance, as a Buffo in the 
St. Carlmo, one of the smallest theatres in Naples, 
where you are admitted for sixpence. . . . 

"It is (he adds) the great genius of this artist 
that shines in every thing that he does. As a 
mere singer he could never be placed in the 



highest rank. It is the vast volume of voice 
which he pours out upon the notes, B, C, and D, 
so well according to the magnitude of his person, 
that excites our surprise. His musical acceut, 
which few singers know anything about, gives a 
neatness to his enunciation' which every one can 
feel, and admire. He may be regarded as the 
Polyphemus of the stages surpassing the efforts 
of all other actors and siugera. 

"I was informed that the king, who is inter- 
esting himself in, a charity, met him the other 
day, and said ' Come, Lablache, you must sing 
for us.' The performance was to be at St. Carlo, 
his own theatre. ' Oh, my liege,' he replied, ' I 
am uo longer the" man I was; it is true I succeed- 
ed in humbugging the people of London and 
Paris, but it will never do for mo to appear again 
upon the stage -in Naples.' I was delighted 
with my interview with this extraordinary man, 
who, perhaps, has created more lively impression 
than any actor since the time of the Olympic ■ 
Games." 

In the evening the party went to the opera 
"of the middle price and paid twelve shillings 
for a box which would hold six: the entrance to 
the pit beiug twenty-pence. On the low-priced 
evenings the entrance to the pit is reduced to ten 
pence. The opera was ' Leonora,' by Mercadanto, 
the music ot which was melodious and pretty, 
better suited to a city audieuce than that which 
we hear in Covent Garden or Drury Laue. You 
are not offended by trite or stolen passages. 
Mercadante preserves hi3 own style, something 
between Mozart and the moderns. If I were to 
compare him with pianoforte] composers I would 
call him the Dussek of the stage. The opening 
chorus in D much pleased me, and the concluding 
piece to one ot the acts was charmingly instru- 
mented by the violius, the noise of tho loud in- 
struments being left out. 

"The violins, as usual, were too weak, and in - 
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differently played; partly in consequence of cram- 
ming four performers upon one beucb, not giving 
-them elbow room for the free use of the bow. 
They were obliged to play with the bow in a per- 
pendicular direction, which produced a short hig- 
gling effect. The violin should be held at an an- 
<*le ot about thirty degrees, for commodious bow- 
in°-. I was much annoyed by the leader tapping 
a tin candlestick all night with his bow, to beat 
the time, when he had better have been playing. 
This is a custom equally offensive to the orches- 
tra and the audience. The opera abroad cannot 
be put in competition with that in London. Our 
wealth enables us to have the best singers aud the 
best instrumentalists, that are to befouad; but 
in the ballet the foreigners greatly excel ua. their 
limbs are as elastic as the air thoy breathe, and 
their buoyant spirits are infused into their dan- 
cing." 

Dr. Mercadante he adds: 
• "We were present at the rehearsal of this com- 
paser's new Opera, "Gil OraZzie.Curiazzi," in 
St. Carlo, in which MacUme Frezzolini appears to 
great advantage; also the tenor Fraschini, who 
had a clear ringing voico, that finds its way into 
every coiner of this noble theatre. Fraschini's 
fortissimo note up.n A in alt., for brilliancy of 
tone I never heard equalled. Tho evenness of his 
voice also is a rare excellence. Rubinl was d<» 
fectlve in this particular; he could only sing very 
loud or very soft. Ho had no middle voice, in 
which lies true feeling and passion. Not that I 
think Fraschini in all equal to Rubini in feeling. 
Vigonoml is the onlj singer I ever heard pre-emi- 



